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President’s report 


L ast month saw our AGM, at which we installed a new 
committee for the coming year. All of the office-bearers 
and committee from the previous year nominated and were re¬ 
elected to the Committee, plus we have two new committee 
members, Tracey Hinton and Joan Korn, who we warmly 
welcome to the team. At the AGM we also had the benefit of 
two excellent talks. Deborah and other participants at the 
SEANA camp provided an overview of that event, and the 
fascinating saga of the geology and geomorphology of the 
Western Districts was a highlight. Talking of sagas, John Bell 
also gave us an excellent talk about his epic journey across 
the entire length of the Alpine Walking Track, from Walhalla to 
Canberra. Notwithstanding the purported isolation of much of 
this trail (it only passes through two small towns), his family 
apparently knew, by the genius of satellite navigation, where 
he was all the time; but we won’t let that undermine the 
mystique of the journey. 

The April excursion was to Beech Forest in the heart of the 
Otways and there is a report on this event in the following 
pages. Further on the Otways, I would make note of the recent 
mammal reports, including at Bambra, which include a 
substantial presence of pest animals, including feral cats, rats 
and foxes. Trevor notes the ‘heavy predator pressures’, which 
I am sure are not confined to the Bambra Wetlands. The 
extent of feral populations is not surprising but very disturbing 
nonetheless. 

The Club is involved in the Advisory Committee for the City’s 
Environmental Management Strategy and the next meeting for 
this group has been postponed until later in May. It will be an 
important process for laying the groundwork for the City’s 
approach to environmental issues in the future. We had some 
early involvement in the previous EMS, but I anticipate we will 
seek to have greater involvement in this upcoming version. 


...Bruce Lindsay 

Finally, with the relatively long periods of warm Autumn 
weather during and after Easter, I managed to get out and 
about a bit in the Brisbane Ranges with the kids where we saw 
wedge-tailed eagles at close quarters and feral goats down the 
Little River Gorge. Some of the waterholes are still big enough 
for a swim, although the water temperature was such that it 
was a very brief swim! 



Soaring Redwoods, Aire River. (See full report p. 1) 

Photo: Val Hubbard 


Tonight... 

... Bruce Lindsay and Barry Lingham will talk about their recent experiences of the Point Lonsdale Golf Club submission 
we presented. 

At the June meeting... 

... Maddie Glynn will be talking about ‘Seals along our coastline’. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Dean Hewish, is of a Small Grass-yellow 
butterfly at Bacchus Marsh in March 2011. See butterfly report on p. 8. 
The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Kangaroo Fern at 
Dinmont. See full report on p. 1. 


















GFNC excursion: Old Beechy Rail Trail 
15 April 2012 

...Deborah Evans 


The Rail Trail follows the route of the narrow 
gauge rail line (known as ‘the Beechy’) which 
was not just used to support the logging 
industry, but also provided an all-weather link 
in an area where road building was 
prohibitively expensive. During the wet winter 
months when the roads and tracks were 
frequently bogged, the train was a life line for 
the small isolated mountain communities of 
farmers and loggers. 

As we stopped to read the information on the 
signs at Dinmont and discuss the possible 
applications of some of the rusting machine 
parts that locals have salvaged and placed on 
view near the road, Anthony Zappelli, one of 
the local farmers and a member of the Rail 
Trail committee came over to join us. Anthony 
talked about some of the history of the railway 
and the Rail Trail, both early and more recent, 
as well as the progress of the current work on 
the Rail Trail stage between Dinmont and 
Beech Forest. 

We did a short walk along the trail south of 
Dinmont which revealed steep gullies and 
magnificent tree ferns and produced some 
animated discussion on the identity of some of 
the ferns. Then it was time to head into Beech 
Forest for lunch at the picnic area in the John 
W Gardner Reserve which produced the only 
fungi seen for the day (introduced Amanita 
muscaria Fly Agaric), some young beech 
trees, and the joy of a pair of Bassian 
Thrushes nonchalantly foraging on the lawn 
under some trees. 

After lunch one carload headed home while 
the others opted for the ‘side trip’ down to the 
Sequoia sempervirens Coastal Redwood 
plantation on the Aire River. Planted in 1936 
as a trial plot, the trees are now most 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 



impressive and, with the soft mat of litter underneath, the small 
plantation is rather like a cathedral. A flash of colour seen from 
the bridge sent everybody off upstream in the hope of finding 
either a Pink or Rose Robin. However, the robins (two Pink 
Robins as it turned out) chose to land and ‘face off in the middle 
of the road back near the cars, and so were only seen by one of 
us. 

The final stage was the drive through the magnificent forest 
along Turtons Track, with a short stop to breathe in the wonderful 
mountain forest air before heading back to Geelong. 


A small group assembled at the Loves Creek Picnic Ground 
at Kawarren on what turned out to be a glorious day for 
walking and driving through the forest—although we all agreed 
that some more rain beforehand would have improved the fungi, 
which were conspicuous by their absence. 


We started with the short but delightful loop track at Loves 
Creek, the non-botanists amongst us refreshing our memories of 
some of the key species in the Otway forests. Yellow Robins, 
Yellow-faced Honeyeaters, Forest Ravens, White-eared 
Honeyeaters and a female Satin Bowerbird were just a few of the 
birds noted on the walk. We then headed south along the Old 
Beech Forest Road which parallels and in 
places criss-crosses the Old Beechy Rail Trail. 

Much of the trail goes through farmland or 
Blue Gum plantations, so we made our main 
stop at Dinmont where the trail is on the edge 
of the National Park. 



Local resident, Anthony Zappelli, sharing his knowledge at the old Dinmont rail siding. 

Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


™^his month, I would like to tell a ghost story. 

Naturally, it starts late on a dark night. Many years ago, 
when I was in my late teens, my family owned a seaside 
holiday cottage at Edithburgh on Yorke Peninsula in South 
Australia, almost exactly across St Vincent's Gulf from 
Adelaide. One weekend, we arrived quite late and the 
stars were very bright overhead. I used the family's 
binoculars to scan the Milky Way in the region of the 
Southern Cross. I was surprised to come across a 
moderately bright fuzzy ball of light almost directly 
overhead. It was definitely not a star and I had no idea 
what it could be. It was so strange that I looked it up in an 
astronomy book when we returned home. I found that the 
strange object was called Omega Centauri (also NGC 
5139), and was a globular star cluster. 

Since then, I have seen many globular clusters, both 
bright and dim, but still find them amazing sights. 

The nature and origins of these very dense star clusters 
are something of a mystery. From analysis of the colours 
of the stars making up the clusters we know that on 
average they are older than most of the stars making up 
the rest of our galaxy. The clusters are distributed in a 
more or less spherical cloud centred on the core of our 
galaxy and they orbit around that point. At last count, 
between 180 and 200 globular clusters are known to orbit 
our galaxy. Each can contain between 10 000 and several 
million stars. 

Globular clusters can be seen orbiting other nearby 
galaxies. The giant galaxy M87 is surrounded by at least 
12 thousand globular clusters. The globular cluster Mayall 
II, visible in amateur astronomers' telescopes, actually 
orbits the neighbouring Andromeda galaxy, M31. 


The most popular current theory of their origin is that they 
are the surviving central cores of giant star clusters formed 
during an intense period of star formation very early in the 
history of our galaxy, possibly brought about by a collision 
with another galaxy. Alternatively, some may be the 
remains of small galaxies that were captured by the 
gravitation of our Milky Way. As the progenitors of the 
globular clusters passed through the disc of our galaxy on 
their orbits, their gas and dust clouds were stripped away 
by tidal forces, stopping any new star formation and 
leaving just the compact cores made up of older stars. 
These unusual objects could therefore be considered to 
be the ghosts of these ancient star clusters and galaxies. 
As they continue to orbit our galaxy they will continue to 
lose more stars and eventually vanish, like ghosts. 

Here in the southern hemisphere we are fortunate to be 
able to view the two largest and brightest globular clusters 
in the sky. Omega Centauri is the brightest of all and is 
located not far from the Pointers, at one vertex of a 
roughly equilateral triangle with Gamma Crux, the star at 
the short end of the Southern Cross and Hadar, the 
dimmer of the Pointers. On a dark night it looks like a 
reasonably dim, but definitely fuzzy, star. The next 
brightest is 47 Tucanae and is located on the outskirts of 
the Small Magellanic Cloud, near the head end of the 
tadpole shaped dwarf galaxy. 

Although 47 Tucanae is low on the southern horizon in the 
evening at this time of year, Omega Centauri is located 
almost overhead during the next few months and is well 
worth the effort of finding in binoculars. Better still is a view 
through a telescope, which will show many of its brighter 
stars, looking like a pile of gemstones. Even a good 
spotting scope should give a spectacular view. 


My Fiji holiday, or the quest for the Kulawai: Kerryn Herman 
Bird Group Meeting, April 2012 


D r Kerryn Herman, Project Officer with Birdlife 
Australia, stepped in at short notice to be this 
month’s speaker when Wayne Longmore, the advertised 
speaker, was unable to come. She presented a summary 
of a recent short-term project she undertook in Fiji, 
searching for the possibly extinct Red-throated Lorikeet, or 
Kulawai. 


...Dean Hewish 

charitable trust, registered in Fiji under the Charitable 
Trusts Act. NFMV’s mission is ‘to enhance biodiversity and 
habitat conservation, endangered species protection and 
to promote the sustainable use of the natural resources of 
the Fiji Islands through the promotion of collaborative 
conservation action, awareness raising, education, 
research and biodiversity information exchange’. 


In January 2011, Kerryn began a three month project, 
working in Fiji for Nature Fiji Mareqeti Viti (NFMV), Fiji’s 
only domestic non-government organisation. The 
organisation was established in 2007 as the working arm 
of the Fiji Nature Conservation Trust, and has strived for 
excellence as a non-government, non-political and 


The Red-throated Lorikeet or Kulawai (Charmosyna 
amabilis) is one of 14 members of the Charmosyna genus 
and is the only representative found across the Fijian 
islands. It has the easternmost distribution of members of 
the genus. Other Charmosyna species are found across 
the Solomon Islands, Papua New Guinea and Irian Jaya. 
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Species belonging to the genus generally inhabit 
mountainous areas of high rainfall. 

The Red-throated Lorikeet in Fiji was once recorded as 
distributed across the islands Viti Levu, Vanua Levu, 
Taveuni and Ovalau. The last confirmed sighting of the 
Kulawai was in 1993. There was a sighting in 2001 with 
detailed supporting field notes, but it was made by a single 
observer and therefore is not considered to be an officially 
confirmed record. Another unconfirmed sighting was 
reported in 2008. Targeted surveys undertaken in 2003, 
2008 and 2011 (Kerryn’s) produced no sightings. Another 
survey is scheduled for 2012. 

The Kulawai is listed as Critically Endangered in the IUCN 
Redbook and is an 18 cm long green lorikeet with a red 
throat and yellow tail. Little is known of its ecology but it is 
believed to be highly nectivorous and reliant on mature old 
growth forests. Past observations have indicated that it is 
a canopy forager. The Kulawai is believed to be highly 
dependent on Vuga ( Metrosideros collina ; Myrtaceae) 
blossom and all recent records have been of birds feeding 
in this tree. 

Kerryn flew into Nadi on the main island of Fiji, where she 
experienced three days of constant rain which did not 
allow her many opportunities for bird-watching or 
sightseeing. She then travelled overland to the survey site 
in the Monasavu Region at the north-central area of the 
island. During the survey, she generally worked within the 
Nadala village boundaries. Land use in this area is varied, 
with subsistence farms and forestry, including extensive 
areas of mahogany ( Swietenia macrophylla) plantation as 
well as experimental plots of Eucalyptus deglupta and 
Pinus caribaea. The region contains the Monasavu dam 
that produces hydro-electric power for the island. Kerryn 


was provided with accommodation by the local school in 
the village. 

A number of surveys were carried out in the area, with the 
help of local guides. The country was very mountainous 
and difficult, even dangerous, to negotiate, with frequent 
wet weather. During the survey, flowering Vuga trees were 
located and watched for feeding lorikeets where the terrain 
allowed. Unfortunately, the survey did not produce any 
sightings of Kulawai. The habitat is very mountainous with 
dense rainforest and is extremely difficult country for bird 
surveys. The lack of observations does not necessarily 
indicate that the species is extinct, but the birds are 
certainly extremely rare. Kerryn once heard a call from a 
bird flying overhead that seemed similar to that reported 
for the Kulawai, but the bird was above the dense tree 
canopy and was never seen. Future surveys will continue 
through NFMV, BirdLife International and Conservation 
International. Hopefully the species will be recovered by 
one of these surveys. 

During her time in the region, Kerryn managed to see the 
rare Long-legged Warbler, which is endemic to Fiji. This 
species was rediscovered in 2003 and is listed as 
Endangered. Also seen were the Black-faced Shrikebill 
and Pink-billed Parrot Finch, both endemic birds listed as 
Vulnerable. Golden Doves and Kaka were prolific in the 
area. Kerryn also showed photographs of some of the 
other wildlife she encountered, including a few of the more 
common birds as well as the local species of chameleon 
and a 15 cm long millipede. 

Kerryn gave an interesting and informative talk, with many 
anecdotes about life in the Fiji islands, the people she met 
during her brief visit, and environmental and wildlife 
conservation issues in the Fijian islands. 


Out and about 

Lakes and volcanoes—an earlier view 

... Valda Dedman 


M embers of the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria were 
a particularly hardy lot in the early years of the Club. 
They were prepared to range far and wide on their 
excursions, making use of the rail system and often 
walking long distances to reach their goal. They were 
adventurous, too. In 1890 a party set off with horses and 
camping gear for the Yarra Falls, going by way of 
Marysville and Woods Point, having started their journey 
by train and then coach. 

One part of Victoria they had not visited by 1911 was the 
area around Camperdown (where the SEANA camp was 
based 101 years later). F.G.A. Barnard decided to rectify 
this neglect during Easter of that year. Francis Barnard 
was a foundation member of the FNCV and editor of The 
Victorian Naturalist tor 32 years. He published an account 
of his trip in that journal. He travelled by train and on foot 


and occasionally accepted rides from passers-by. He 
made the most of every moment and every opportunity to 
find out more about the region. 

Barnard set off on Good Friday morning. It was not a good 
start; the crush at the ticket office proved fatal to some 
collecting tubes in his breast pocket; the train was an hour 
late reaching Geelong and so he arrived in Colac equally 
behind time. However, he was able to hop on a waiting 
train on the Old Beechy Line and alighted at the top of the 
range at Coram, which is on the divide between the 
Gellibrand River flowing to the ocean and Barongarook 
Creek which flows into Lake Colac, and then proceeded to 
walk back to town. 

Spikes of epacris, red and white, were showing here and 
there. Rambling along the road towards Colac, I soon 
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Warrion Range 


came to a turn from which I had a fine view not only of 
Lake Colac, but the huge expanse of Corangamite and 
many other smaller lakes. Numerous volcanic hills 
dominated the landscape, the grandest of them being 
Mount Elephant, rising abruptly from the plain some thirty 
miles away on the other side of Corangamite. 


descending by way of the Little Warrion. The south¬ 
eastern face of the range is rather steep, but I managed to 
work down through the bracken to the lower levels, and 
then made my way towards the Little Warrion, passing one 
or two hollows, very significant of volcanic action. From 
the Little Warrion I could look down into Lake Coragulac, 
which was invisible from the other hill. 


After finding accommodation for the 
night, he went to the shore of Lake 
Colac and although squalls 
prevented him from noting the 
vegetation near the water, he had a 
fine view of the Warrions in the 
setting sun. 

Next morning as the sun was rising, 
he was looking at the Warrions 
again. He had walked to Camerons 
Hill in East Colac, the site of an 
overpass today, where we probably 
forget to look at the distant view. 

The Warrions were his goal for the 
day, and after breakfast he set off to 
walk the eleven miles to Red Rock, 
at the south of the range, intending 
to return by coach. Luckily, a 
resident soon offered him a lift and 
took him on to beyond Alvie. It was 
still early, so he had time to climb 
Mount Warrion, which he 
approached from the western side, 
and by a little dodging about from 
ridge to ridge reached the top with 
very little exertion. Several basaltic 
outcrops were visited on the way, 
but nothing of note seen. The Tree- 
Violet, Hymenanthera Banksii, was 
common, but in a very stunted form, 
and literally covered with lichens — 
in fact, I have never seen a place 
where lichens are more numerous 
than on the stones of the Warrion 
Hills. He spent an hour admiring the 
view, noting 27 lakes, and 
volcanoes all around, before 




Warrion Hill predates the Red Rock 
eruptions. It is an irregular group of 
scoria mounds and a flat-topped lava 
mound with steep sides. It is a large 
eruption site, with alternating lava 
flows and scoria eruptions, but has 
no maars and craters such as are 
seen at Red Rock. Barnard never got 
to see Red Rock as it came on to 
rain, and he spent an hour sheltering 
under a verandah at Alvie, until his 
lift back to Colac arrived. Back in 
town he ran up to the Gardens again 
to view once more the hills on which 
I had spent such a pleasant day, and 
later caught the evening train for 
Terang, which he reached at 11 p.m. 

A late night did not prevent him from 
starting off in the fog next morning 
for the Terang cemetery, where he 
thought he might find some of the 
original vegetation, as usually no 
grazing takes place in them, an 
observation that still applies. It was 
the lichens on the headstones that 
delighted him. Here they were — 
green, grey, yellow, orange—in the 
greatest profusion, and, judging by 
the dates on one of the tombstones, 
had been fairly covered in less than 
seventeen years. The kind of stone 
seemed to make no difference. They 
grew alike on basalt, granite, marble, 
and sandstone, both polished and 
unpolished. When the fog lifted, he 
had the pleasant surprise of seeing 


Coram rail siding, Old Beechy rail trail. 


Lichen encrusted railings and monuments at Terang 
cemetery. 
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Mount Noorat rising out of the plain. The cemetery was on 
the opposite side of Lake Terang to the town. I found the 
lake to be losing much of its character as a lake, and 
becoming a mere weedy swamp —a good place for the 
pond-hunter, perhaps, but both dangerous and difficult to 
work. The residents say it has been gradually drying up for 
years, and is not the result of artificial drainage. 

The lake no longer exists; today it is partly a golf course 
and polo field, with a 4.8 km 
walking track around it. It 
was overflowing when the 
first hut was built beside it in 
1840. In 1891 there was an 
attempt to fill it by diverting 
the town's drains into it, 
hardly a salubrious solution. 

In 1905 and 1933 its peat 
bed was on fire. It became 
completely dry in 1960 when 
a pump was installed to drain 
it. The water was released 
over the old natural overflow 
at the southeastern corner 
and made its way into Mount 
Emu Creek. The lake bed 
contains sediments that are 
estimated to be 350 000 years old. This dry crater lake is 
of state significance. 

Barnard walked back to Terang and then set off on the 
13 mile walk back to Camperdown. Fortunately he got a 
ride as far as the turnoff to Lakes Bullen Merri and Gnotok, 
which he was keen to see. On the way he took note of the 
tree planting which was helping to reclothe the western 
plains. It will hardly be credited that, when the first store 
was built in Terang, some fifty years ago, the trees were 
so close together between it and Camperdown that the 
enterprising storekeeper marked his road from 
Camperdown by pieces of red material attached to the 
trees! Now the paddocks are almost treeless. 

He was charmed by the two lakes. I was looking down into 
what might be termed an immense quarry-hole full of 
water. This was Bullen-Merri... Gnotuk lies to the north 
and is much smaller. Both lakes are within the same 
encircling ridge, being separated from one another by the 
very much lower isthmus ... The afternoon was as fine as 
one could wish for, and I fairly revelled in the sight 
presented all round. Mounts Noorat, Shadwell, Elephant, 
the Cloven Hills, with Lake Colangulac (a large, shallow 
depression, where, years ago, remains of the marsupial 
lion were found) in the foreground. 

In 1846 some fossil bones were discovered by Mr W. 
Adeney in the muddy bed of Lake Colangulac. They were 
sent to Richard Owen at the British Museum, and found to 
be part of the skull of a marsupial carnivorous lion that 
Owen named Thylacoleo carnifex. This was a ferocious 


beast that lived in a large part of Australia during the 
Pleistocene. A complete skull was not described until 1956 
and full skeletons not found until much later. 

Barnard descended the sloping shore of Bullen Merri to 
look at an outcrop of fossiliferous material consisting of 
marine shells (evidence of the Tertiary sea which formerly 
covered the area) and therefore missed the exposure of 
volcanic tuffs in the road cutting nearby. He tasted the 

water which he found fairly 
fresh, with no sign of algae 
on the stones near the water¬ 
line. These have a whitened 
appearance, but from what 
cause I am unable to say. 

The surface of the lake is 
lower than formerly, and, like 
Terang, is said to be 
gradually drying up; but it will 
take many years to make 
any appreciable difference, 
as it is upwards of 250 feet 
[76.2 metres] deep. There is, 
however, a certain amount of 
soakage through to Gnotuk. 
Gnotuk is weird in the 
extreme, surrounded by 
steep banks and fringed with dead or dying trees. It is 
much smaller than Bullen-Merri, its area being only 600 
acres, while it is nearly circular, having a diameter of about 
a mile, with a depth of about 110 feet [33.5 metres]. The 
greater part of the shore-line of both lakes is, 
unfortunately, private property. The water of Gnotuk was 
not nearly so clear as that of Bullen-Merri, and, though 
quite salt, supported a considerable growth of algae, 
which washed up on to the stones along the shore, and 
then, drying, gave them a very dirty, unsightly appearance. 
A small flat exists on portion of the shore which is 
cultivated, and there are a number of windmills distributed 
round, which, strange as it may appear, raise fresh or 
comparatively fresh water, suitable for irrigating, &c. 

Lakes Bullen Merri and Gnotuk occupy maar craters and 
are surrounded by a tuff ring. The Tertiary sediments 
underlying the maar deposits can be seen as yellow clay 
in road cuttings. A basalt lava flow outcrops as a bluff 
around Gnotuk. The tuffs contain rare xenoliths (rock 
fragments). It is believed the two lakes were formed 
separately, Bullen Merri perhaps by several explosions. It 
has a steep, cone-shaped floor. The terraces on its shores 
are evidence of former water levels and indicate climate 
changes. Today its greatest depth is 67 metres with a 
mean depth of 40 metres. Gnotuk is now less than 20 
metres deep. Since 1850 there has been a steady decline 
in water levels averaging 19 cm per year. Ancient trees 
are emerging as water levels continue to fall; radiocarbon 
dating gives the age of their drowning as 2000 years. 

Study of lake sediments, which contain pollen and diatom 
communities, is ongoing. Bullen Merri overflowed into 



Lake Gnotuk 
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Gnotuk in the 1840s or 1850s and a channel has been cut 
through between the two lakes. Gnotuk is three times as 
saline as the sea. The lakes are listed on the Register of 
the National Estate. 

Barnard walked on to Camperdown, which he reached 
after dark. Next morning had only enough time for a rapid 
survey round the base of Mount Leura before breakfast, 
since he had to catch the early train. He wanted to walk 
through the Stony Rises. From the train he saw the 
drystone walls begin to appear, then huge masses of piled 
up basalt near Pomborneit Station, Lake Purrumbeet and 
then Mount Porndon. He left the train at Stoneyford and 
set off on foot. / was soon charmed with the 
picturesqueness of the scene, but find it difficult to put on 
paper an adequate description of the country... Except for 
one stretch of about a quarter of a mile, the whole seven 
miles of the road between Stonyford and Pirron Yallock 
was a real ‘switchback’—up and down, turning first one 
way, then the other, so that one's interest was maintained 
to the last, and I felt quite sorry when I came to the Pirron 
Yallock Creek, a stream of brown, peaty water, flowing 
north from some marshy country into Corangamite, and 
found that I had left the basalt behind. Traversing the road 
in the autumn, wild flowers were few, but the varying tints 
of the bracken—green, brown, and golden—made up for 
their absence. In spring several Senecios and other 
composites would enliven the scene. A casual glance 
among the stones revealed plants of the Maiden-hair, 
Sickle, and Rat-tailed Ferns, while, doubtless, the little 
pools would have afforded many captures to a 
pondhunter. 

He recommended a walk through from Pirron Yallock to 
Pomborneit, or vice versa, either in spring or autumn, and 
by all means to take a camera. Sound advice, that still 


holds good today, but few of us would attempt to actually 

walk the whole way. 

The Stony Rises are another area of national significance 
and are probably less than 10 000 years old. They are 
young basalt flows that spread out northwards from 
Mount Porndon and associated cones to form the 
southern and southwestern shore of Lake Corangamite. 
There was a partial collapse of the solid crust of a basaltic 
sheet, as molten basalt was withdrawn from beneath the 
crust and flowed out of fractures in the solidified front of 
the lava. The surface is very irregular, with high narrow 
rocky ridges enclosing tiny swamps and lakes that display 
a high diversity and biodiversity. They sit in a unique 
landscape of open and varied woodland. Because they 
could not be easily cleared, they retain much of their 
original vegetation and so are a valuable resource, 
although much of the remnant vegetation is fragmented. 

An effort is being made to retain and restore the stony 
rises landscape and the GFNC has taken part in recent 
biological surveys of the area. 

Barnard finished his tour by walking on to Colac, a further 
nine miles, and looked across the lake to the Warrions 
before catching the evening train to Melbourne. He 
concluded: The holiday was one containing so much 
novelty, and sights so different from what I expected, that I 
hope at no distant date to renew my acquaintance with 
this interesting district. 

References 

Barnard, F.G. A. (1911) ‘In the Western Lake District’, Vic. Nat. 28, 
pp158-167. 

Clark, I., Cook, B. eds. (1988) Victorian Geology Excursion Guide, 
Australian Academy of Science, Canberra. 
vro.dpi.vic.gov.au Victorian Resources Online Corangamite 
www.nattrust.com.au 


Note: All the photographs were taken by Valda Dedman, April 2012. 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs, Saturday 26 May 2012 

The last section of the road up to the Saddle carpark is now four-wheel drive only, but we would still 
like to keep up our work pulling boneseed on our area at the Saddle. We will have two vehicles 
available to ferry people up to the site, but if you have a four-wheel drive and can bring others with 
you, that would be preferable. 

When: Saturday 26 May between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. Please try to arrive before 

10.00 a.m. to assist in transporting people up the hill. 

Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive to Rockwell Road—the gate will be 

unlocked. Please replace it after entering this normally restricted area. You can then 
proceed to the T-intersection and park there and ring one of the mobile numbers 
below if you have a conventional car, or continue to the Saddle carpark if you have an 
appropriate vehicle. 

Bring: For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye protection (some safety glasses will be 

available if you do not have any). Please wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long 
trousers) and solid footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch; and sunscreen and hat or rain gear, depending on 
the weather. 

Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951. 

On the day: Rob Beardsley 0418 534 075 or Claire Greenwell 0408 108 992 to 
arrange transport for the last section. 


Erratum 

The Editor apologises to 
Dennis Greenwell ( not 
Greenwood) for getting his 
name wrong in the caption on 
page 1 of the April Geelong 
Naturalist. It is especially 
embarrassing because Dennis 
and Claire have been 
organising the GFNC Clean 
Up Australia Day activities for 
a number of years. 


Request from the Treasurer 

Please return the membership 
form that was posted out to 
you, even if all the details are 

correct. 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


C ormorants are certainly not high profile birds, pretty 
much regarded as part of the scenery (as in theatre), 
are regulars on bird lists (making up the numbers), 
sometimes get bad press and are rarely mentioned on bird 
reports, with the exception of those sitting on TV aerials! 
Unless. 

One minute we were watching a group of Magpie Geese 
then this, a confusion of birds, hundreds, all moving past 
us in the same direction. This great flock was 
predominantly Little Black Cormorants, everywhere, in the 
air, on the sea, emerging from underwater to fly on and 
splash down ahead of the pack, and Silver Gulls, the 
opportunists, patrolling above or just hanging around on 
the water close to the action. And all the time there was 
this surging forward—like a rolling wave. (Reading later, 
this was described as somersaulting or leapfrogging—both 
applicable to this scene.) 

For us this was something unexpected—a real out-of-the- 
blue experience—and I must say pretty exciting. 

A few minutes passed before I realised we were 
witnessing a hunt, no doubt for a large, fast-moving, 
school of fish. And the wonder was how it was organised 
in such a cooperative and coordinated manner—far from 



Photos above: Val Hubbard 


frenetic as it first appeared. All this happened (or so it 
seemed) in a space of a few minutes—the school and its 
followers were soon out of sight around the headland. 

About cormorants 

• Observed 4/4/2012 at Western Treatment Plant, near 
Beach Rd, entrance 4. 

• Not unusual for them to hunt communally and roost 
communally. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

here’s no mistaking the presence of a large flock of 
Little Corellas—imagine 500 plus, with their contact 
calls—described as wavering (I like that!) or a crescendo 
of screeches and hollow croaks. 

Early morning at Belmont, first cup for the day, a large 
flock flew past our place—Val observed same and 
‘couldn’t hear the radio for the noise’. By the time I left the 
kettle-watching and gathered my wits (hard to locate!) the 
show was over. Few in tree across the road, inside for 
binoculars, and out just in time to catch the hundreds 
streaming past, pretty much following Eton Rd south—it 
really was like a parade. Can’t-believe-it stuff. 

Then a little later we got the real thing—a compact flock of 
hundreds, heading north-west, and here was that 
crescendo of calls—all rather stirring and evocative—open 
plains, far horizons, tree-lined water courses. 

And an irate farmer or two! In the real world, Joe, there’s 
many a farmer who would regard all cockatoos as pests 
and no doubt would use more colourful language to 
emphasise this. Point taken! 

About Little Corellas 

• Observed 17/4/2012 about 7.30 a.m. at Belmont. 

• Like other cockatoos congregate in large noisy flocks— 
especially when returning and settling down at night to 
roost. 

• Compulsive vandals? Yes—can strip trees of leaves, for 
example 

• Generally left-handed. Are you serious? 

• Better survival rate post-European settlement? Yes, 
more food available from agricultural activities. 

• For some farmers cockatoos have caused severe 
economic losses. 

Let’s lighten up a bit. Bill Oddie describing ready-to-depart 
swallows sitting on wires ‘like musical notes on a stave or 
pegs on a washing line’. 

Cheers! 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


A t the end of March and the beginning of April Small 
Grass-yellows were being seen. They are found over 
most of Australia and as far away as Java. They are a 
migratory species that occur down south every couple of 
years, but do not breed here. Their larval food plants are 
the sennas. It is not completely inconceivable that a few 
might stay, since a couple of rare sennas occur near 
Bacchus Marsh, but the butterflies probably need warmer 
winter temperatures. The numbers migrating are relatively 
few compared with Caper White migrations, but they stop 
for nothing except nightfall or colder weather. They make 
use of hot northerly winds. [Front cover: Dean Hewish’s 
photo of a Small Grass-yellow at Bacchus Marsh in 
March.] 


Additions to the library 

...Lorraine Phelan 

Recreating the Country: a blueprint for the design of 
sustainable landscapes, Stephen Murphy, 2009 [333.72 
MUR] 

Salt Tolerant Plants of the Western District Ramsar Lakes, 
Geoff Beilby, Bob Shoebridge, Frank Carland, Claire 
Dennis, Ammie Jackson, 2006 [581.526 BEI] 

Note: I would welcome suggestions of titles you think would 
be useful additions to the GFNC library. 


Meadow Argus are very common at the moment. The 
large eyespots that give them their name (from the Greek 
giant with 100 eyes) are very obvious as they bask with 
open wings on the ground. Males may be establishing 
territories by this strategy. Wings are closed when the sun 
goes in, but if danger approaches, the front wings may be 
flashed open to reveal the hidden eyespots. The scientific 
name Junonia refers to the peacock, which was known as 
Juno's bird and whose tail feathers display magnificent 
'eyes'. 



Deborah Evans enjoying the ‘Wildlife of Gondwana Exhibition’ at 
Apollo Bay in April 2012. The exhibition, now closed, focused on 
fossils found on the Otways coast. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Small Grass-yellow 

03/04 2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Dve, 1 very restless female. 

TFI 


03/04/2012 

You Yangs, 1,4.30 p.m. 

JN 


06/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive, 1 in garden, 11.45 a.m. 

TFI 

Imperial Jezebel 

13/04/2012 

Wensleydale, 7 a.m. 

JN 

Cabbage White 

03/04/2012 

You Yangs, a few, 4.30 p.m. 

JN 


03/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive, very common. 

TFI 


09/04/2012 

Wensleydale, 10. 

JN 


16/04/2012 

Andersons Rd, Swan Bay end, not one seen. 

TFI 

Common Brown 

30/03/2012 

Abervale Village, 1 at sunset appeared to be looking for somewhere as cover for 
the night. 

DK 


03/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive, a few females only. 

TFI 


03/04/2012 

You Yangs, quite a few females. 

JN 


06/04/2012 

You Yangs, Big Rock, 10+ females. 

JN 


09/04/2012 

Wensleydale, 10+ females looking pale and worn. 

JN 


21/04/2012 

Brisbane Ranges, Stony Creek Picnic Ground, 3 females. Also present in low 
numbers in Bacchus Marsh, Steiglitz, Ripley Reserve along Little River. 

MHe, DHe 


21/04/2102 

Coram Station site, Old Beechy Rail Trail, 10+ females, flying head height or 
resting among leafy debris on ground. 

VWD 

Meadow Argus 

03/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Woodlands Drive, 1 on ground, sunning. 

TFI 


12/04/2012 

Bacchus Marsh, 7 in 2 km walk, in weedy vacant lots and nature strips. 

MHe, DHe 


13/04/2012 

Highton Tennis Club, 12 at 5 p.m. 

JN 


16/04/2012 

Andersons Rd, Swan Bay end, 20 mainly feeding on dandelion like flowers, 
sunning or chasing each other about. 

TFI 


22/04/2012 

Bacchus Marsh, 2 in 2 km walk. 

MHe, DHe 

Common Grass-blue 

14/04/2012 

Wensleydale, several. 

JN 


16/04/2012 

Andersons Rd, Swan Bay end, 1. 

TFI 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; DK, Dave King; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VWD, Valda Dedman 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

08/04/12 

Mammal Atlas additions 

Wallington Rd 1.5 km from Ocean Grove, road-killed. 

BL 

Swamp Antechinus 

2 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, first trapped here since 2007. 

PHm 

Agile Antechinus 

8 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 


7 

13/04/12 

Sheep Track, Brisbane Ranges, trapped. 

FoBR per CCo 

Southern Brown Bandicoot 

4 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped, photographed. 

PHm 

Koala 

1 

24/02/12 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, on the road but climbed tree when vehicle 

WCo 


1 

24/03/12 

approached. 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, heard calling at night. 

WCo 

Sugar Glider 

1 

18/03/12 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, heard calling but not seen. 

WCo 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

16/02/12 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, observed on the roof of a shed. 

WCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 

5 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, observed. 

PHm 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

3 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, observed. 

PHm 

Black Wallaby 

2 

01/03/12 

Whinray Rd, Meredith, hopped to shelter of trees when approached. 

WCo 


1 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, observed 

PHm 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

11 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, 6 males, 5 females, trapped 

PHm 


1 

30/03/12 

Gill Rd, Point Lonsdale, male, trapped. 

GFNC 


1 

19/04/12 

Shell Rd, Point Lonsdale, trapped. 

GFNC 

Large Forest Bat 

1 

09/04/12 

Buckley Falls, its body snagged on boxthorn. 

LBr per HSc 

Little Forest Bat 

1 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 


3 

30/03/12 

Gill Rd, Point Lonsdale, trapped. 

GFNC 


8 

19/04/12 

Shell Rd, Point Lonsdale, trapped. 

GFNC 

Gould’s Wattled Bat 

1 

19/04/12 

Shell Rd, Point Lonsdale, trapped. 

GFNC 

Swamp Rat 

20 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 

Bush Rat 

17 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped, photographed. 

PHm 

House Mouse 

19 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 

Red Fox 

1 

29/03/12 

Point Lonsdale, south of L Victoria, ran across paddock. 

TP 

Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; CCo, Colin Cook; FoBR, Friends of the Brisbane Ranges; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club 

fauna survey; HSc, Helen Schofield; 

LBr, Lance Brequet; PHm, Peter Homan; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 


Mammal trapping—Brocks Road, Inverleigh 
19-22 April 1012 

DSE permit 10005048. AEC permit 14.09 GPS 54 756508E, 5782706N, alt 127 m 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he trapping was carried out on a property on Brocks 
Road, about 10 km west of Inverleigh township. The 
owners of the property have recognised the environmental 
value of a rocky grassland area and are actively managing 
it for conservation reasons. 

The site is remnant grassland where scattered large basalt 
boulders provide excellent habitat for Fat-tailed Dunnarts 
and Striped Legless Lizards, and the owners have seen 
both species there in the past. 


We set 42 small Elliott traps in 4 transects (3x10, 1x12) 
and used the standard bait of peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 

The results were disappointing, with only House Mice 
caught; they were in high numbers, with an average of 15 
caught each night. On several occasions there were three 
mice in the same trap, and often there were two; it seems 
likely that many of them were juveniles that had followed 
an adult or sibling closely enough for both to be caught. 


Although the vegetation had died back over summer, there 
was evidence of many native plants including bluebell, 

Blue Devil, Kangaroo Grass and other grasses and 
sedges. Some invasion of Phalaris and other weeds was 
noted, but this is not a serious problem at present. 

We initially undertook some rock-rolling to look for lizards 
and dunnarts, however the ground beneath the rocks had 
deep cracks and it is likely these would be used as refuge. 


Although we had hoped to trap dunnarts, expectations 
were very low as they are not noted for their willingness to 
enter Elliott traps—more usual methods of dunnart- 
trapping are pitfalls and active searching by rock-rolling. It 
is hoped that this may be undertaken next summer when 
conditions are better for these activities. 

We also set two harp traps in and near a relatively 
immature plantation of eucalypts and acacias, but no bats 
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were caught. A better trapping site would be near or in the 
farm out-buildings—again, an activity for next summer. 


Small numbers of Eastern Grey Kangaroos graze on the 
grassland, and use the plantation for daytime shelter. 


The weather was generally mild, but rain fell at night on 19 Thanks to the owners Leigh and Fiona Higgins for inviting 

and 21 April, and this encouraged thousands of slugs to us to survey the grassland, to Chris, Stuart, Gaye, Kim, 

invade the traps. James and Shona, for helping set, check and collect the 

traps. 


Next trapping 

It is back to the Stony Rises for the fauna survey this month. We have had some success in the region in the past, and I 
hope we can continue to build on this over the next few months; in particular, the possibility of catching Dusky 
Antechinuses is very attractive. 

There is not a lot of public land in the Stony Rises, but many of the land-owners are keen to know what fauna is on their 
properties, and our trapping is valuable in adding to this knowledge. 

Since we were last in the Rises, the local land-owners have formed the Stony Rises Land Management Network which 
is something akin to a combination of a friends group and Land Care, and they have two groups in the network, one 
dealing with flora and fauna, the other with pest plants and animals. Their first activity was a Clean Up Australia Day 
event at the Floating Islands Reserve where they collected 10 large bags of rubbish. 

The site of this month’s survey is a property on Schoullers Road near Stonyford. 

Thursday 17 May, 1.00 p.m.—meet at Stonyford Hall. 

Friday 18 to Sunday 20 May, 8.00 a.m.—meet at Stonyford Hall. 

I realise this is an early start when travelling from Geelong—it is an hour-and-a-half drive—but it is important we check 
and release the animals we catch as early as possible. 

Stonyford is on the Princes Highway between Colac and Camperdown. 

Advance notice: the June trapping, at a date to be decided, is at Bannockburn, probably on the Stephens Road 
Barwon Water site. More details will be in the June Geelong Naturalist. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Tree Dragon 

1 

02/04/12 

Near L Victoria, trapped. 

GFNC 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

3 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 


2 

02/04/12 

Near L Victoria, Point Lonsdale, trapped 

GFNC 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

06/02/12 

Whinray Road, Meredith, noted sun-basking in tall, dry grass. 

WCo 

Cunningham’s Skink 

1 

11/04/12 

On rock ledge, Buckley Falls. 

TP 

Southern Water Skink 

1 

28/03/12 

Near L Victoria, Point Lonsdale, observed. 

TP 


Few 

11/04/12 

On rocks, Buckley Falls. 

LBr, HSc, 

TP 

Garden Skink (Lampropholis 

5 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

1 r 

PHm 

guichenoti ) 

1 

30/03/12 

Near L Victoria, trapped. 

GFNC 


Many 

11/04/12 

Beside the lower track, Buckley Falls. 

LBr, HSc, 

TP 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

28/03/12 

In tall grass, Mt Rothwell, length cl .4 m. 

i r 

HSc 

White-lipped Snake 

1 

06/03/12 

Eumeralla Scout Camp, trapped. 

PHm 

Red-bellied Black Snake 

1 

29/03/12 

Near timber steps, on river-side path, Buckley Falls. It was about 

HSc 

Southern Brown Tree-frog 

Few 

11/04/12 

1 m long, shiny black on the back and red (not pink or orange) 
underneath. 

Buckley Falls, calling from beside river. 

TP 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 

Few 

09/04/12 

Yaugher, calling pre-dawn. They have been heard regularly since 

TP 

Pobblebonk 

1 

21/04/12 

then. 

Yaugher, a small individual un-earthed in the vegetable garden. 

TP 


Observers: GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club survey; HSc, Helen Schofield; LBr, Lance Brequet; PHm, Peter Homan; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook. 
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Geelong’s gumtrees 


...Trevor Pescott 


G umtrees are both a fascinating and frustrating group 
of plants. With over 700 different species, 
subspecies, varieties and hybrids, not to mention cultivars, 
they form the most significant group of plants in Australia. 
They vary from stunted Mallees to the majestic Mountain 
Ash, the world’s tallest flowering plant. 

The sheer number of species makes identifying them very 
difficult—there are more gumtrees in Australia than bird 
species, and well over twice the number of mammals. And 
unlike fauna, they have been moved from one place to 
another at the whim of the person on whose land they 
eventually end up. 

Gumtrees were used by the indigenous people for 
thousands of years in many, many ways and when white 
settlement began, they were seen by the settlers as both 
an invaluable resource and a menace to be beaten in 
whatever way could be devised. In the Mallee, the 
gumtrees were crushed by huge rollers dragged between 
tractors, while in forested areas ring-barking was used to 
kill the trees. At the same time, in different places, they 
were established in plantations to provide shelter for stock 
and a timber resource. 

They have been used for building timber, firewood, in the 
production of paper and eucalyptus oil, they feature in art 
and music—there are few facets of Australian life where 
gumtrees do not have a place. Nor is it just in Australia— 
our gumtrees have been used in plantations from 
California to Israel, and many places between. 

Gumtrees are notoriously difficult to identify to species and 
subspecies level, for it is necessary to look closely at bark, 
leaves, buds, flowers, seed-capsules, even the seeds 
themselves to be sure of their identity. 

But we can make it easier for ourselves as field 
naturalists, rather than botanists, by first considering which 


species may be in our part of the country. In the Geelong- 
Otway region there are around 34 species and subspecies 
that are indigenous, and there are many others that have 
become established through planting on public land— 
parks, reserves, roadsides and similar places. Let’s ignore 
the gumtrees in private gardens at this time, for there are 
many cultivars and unusual species now available in most 
plant nurseries. 

The City of Greater Geelong has a list of 40 species found 
in its parks and reserves; the You Yangs list covers 18 
species; there are 17 in the Brisbane Ranges and 30 in 
the Otway Ranges. Many of these are non-indigenous, 
and by combining lists so far available, we end up with a 
total of around 60 species - of these, 34 are indigenous 
and the others are exotics from other parts of Australia. 

But these figures will change as the lists are refined from 
time to time. 

I use the term ‘gumtrees’ in its broadest sense, for there 
are Angophora, Corymbia and Eucalyptus species, all of 
which exhibit typical gumtree characteristics including the 
presence of eucalyptus scent in the leaves. The common 
names include box, bloodwood, ironbark, stringybark, ash, 
Mallee, moort, mugga, mallet, gimlet, yate, eurabbie, 
peppermint and others, each referring to a particular group 
of tree species. 

Over the next few months I will describe some of the 
gumtrees in the Geelong-Otway region, but I hope this will 
become a two-way street, with GFNC members and 
readers of the Geelong Naturalist providing feed-back so 
the gumtree story can be as wide as possible. So, please, 
comment and criticise what I have written so that, as a 
field naturalist and not a botanist, I can better understand 
the nature and distribution of the gumtrees of our 
wonderful part of the world. 


Smooth-barked Angophora or ‘Apple’, Angophora costata 


T he natural distribution of the tree is south-east Queen¬ 
sland and coastal New South Wales, but at least two 
have been planted in the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
near the Information Centre. 

Under good growing conditions it is a tall, straight-trunked 
tree reaching 30 m in height, but on the Sydney sandstone 
country where it is very common, it is short-trunked with 
an irregularly-branched crown. There is a faint ‘eucalyptus’ 
scent in the leaves. 

The bark is smooth, light grey before it is shed in large 
flakes or plates to reveal beautiful pink or orange new 
growth. 


The buds are prickly, an unusual feature among the many 
gumtrees, and they are in 3s, rarely 7s, each on short ‘bud 
-stems’ or pedicels which are on a long, slender peduncle. 

But it is the seed-capsules that are the best clue to the 
identity of the tree—when fresh after flowering, they are 
light green, and there are five short spines projecting from 
the rim. There are low ridges extending down the side of 
the capsule from the base of the spines. The capsules 
become black and woody with age, but the spines and 
ridges remain. (These spines should not be confused with 
projecting or ‘exserted’ valves, a common feature of the 
yates and some other gumtrees). 

... Continued next page 
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I do not know of other plants on public land apart from 
those at the OGNR—and I would welcome any information 
about other plantings. 

References: 

Boland, D.J., et al. (2006) Forest Trees of Australia 
(5th edn), CSIRO Publishing, Victoria 
Costermans, Leon (2009) Native Trees and Shrubs of 
South-eastern Australia, New Holland, Australia 



Fresh seed-capsules of the angophora - note the five spines around the 
rim and the ridges down the side of the capsule. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 



The smaller of the two Smooth-barked Angophoras at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


What else has been seen 


...Lorraine Phelan 


‘Club member Sheila Silver passed to me this specimen of a 
small Argiope spider. I was unable to positively identify it but 
thought the rather bizarre eye arrangement is of some interest.’ 
—Dave. 

Photo: Dave King 




Found under bark at Teesdale in early 
April by Diane Hughes. Dave King 
identified them as pupa cocoons of 
the Urticating Anthelid Moth Anthela 
nicothoe. The caterpillar weaves the 
cocoon and covers it with the urticating 
(stinging) hair from its body. These 
cocoons should not be handled as the 
hairs break off entering the skin and 
cause severe irritation. 

Photo: Diane Hughes 
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Plant Group report 


10 April 2012 

Our leader, Dick Southcombe, was once again unable to 
attend. (I hope you’re back on deck soon, Dick.) The four 
members who showed up continued their examination of 
the Swan Plant Gomphocarpus fruticosus, commenced at 
the February meeting. 

With the help of some stunning images captured under 
magnification by Dave King [see accompanying photos] 
and the use of the Club’s microscope, we examined 
features of the fruit and seeds through various stages of 


...Polly Cutcliffe 

development. We found there are two sets of soft spiny- 
looking hairs, one on each of the two separate enclosing 
seed-cases and the silky tails on the seeds are hollow but 
can absorb water through their outer skin. Under the 
microscope we could also see the endosperm and the 
straight embryo in an unripe seed. G. fruticosus is proving 
to be a fascinating plant to study, and read about—see 
Valda Dedman’s article in the April issue of the Geelong 
Naturalist. 

Next meeting 8 May 2012. 





Photos (above) of various aspects of the Swan Plant, by Dave King. 
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Snippets from the past 


...Rob Ganly 


Excursion & News Sheet ,#33 October 1967 
24 Hours Bird Count: Our Club has been invited to 
submit two teams of experienced bird observers for the 24 
hour bird count to be conducted by the Bird Observers 
Club on Dec. 10th. The area to be covered is the Central 
Melbourne Region, which will include Anakie, You Yangs, 
Geelong, Anglesea and Bellarine areas. Each observation 
must be confirmed by two observers and a bird call 
confirmed by at least three observers. The idea is an 
'endeavour’ to surpass the Audubon Bird Count (U.S.A.) 
for a given area, of 204 species. Trevor Pescott will be in 
charge of the You Yangs team and Jack Wheeler the 
Anglesea-Geelong team. We wish them success. 


News-Sheet, #68 December 1970 

Wedge-tails success at last: Over several years, a pair of 
Wedge-tailed Eagles have persisted with their nesting in 
the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. They have used a 
series of nests, and at the present time there are three 
trees which contain masses of sticks which go to make up 
a nest for such large birds. It was in October of 1964 that a 
nest in this Reserve contained two young. Following heavy 
rain both young were found below nest, one was dead and 
it was impossible to return the other young to the nest. An 
attempt was made to rear it but it too later died. Their nest 
was later destroyed when the dead tree crashed. Last 
October another nest was found with one young. At 10 
a.m. November 22nd it took its first flight and successfully 
landed in a nearby tree, with proud parents watching in 
flight from above. This youngster was banded as a 
nestling by Trevor Pescott. 


Bird observations 
March-April 2012 

...Barry Lingham 


W e encourage observation reports that give details of 
birds not often seen in an area, birds doing unusual 
things or seasonal changes to bird populations. The 
change from March into April is a time of significant 
population movement, with many migratory wader species 
and some seabirds beginning their long journey north. 

Many Tasmanian birds visit our region for the winter and 
the Autumn winds encourage the albatross to near our 
shoreline. 

Ian McConchie took some lovely photos of an Osprey near 
Breamlea. These birds are common around most of the 
Australian coastline, except for Victoria. There have been a 
handful of sightings over the past few years. In December, 
a few observations of an Eastern Koel were recorded. A 
friend of Polly Cutcliffe heard one in mid-April. Perhaps this 
species can now be regarded as an irregular visitor rather 
than a vagrant. 

The Grey Butcherbird is common around Geelong, but few 
records exist further south beyond the farmlands of 
Bellbrae. The observation of a bird at Gum Flats and 
anecdotal reports from Anglesea suggest an expansion of 
range. Other birds extending their range include the 
Crested Pigeon. At the Bird Group meeting, some 
discussion suggested a possible link between fewer Red- 
rumped Parrots with increasing numbers of Crested 
Pigeons. The Jacky Winter at Forest Rd is a southerly 
record for this species that is found in open forest. Painted 
Button-quail are sometimes seen around the Anglesea 
area and the sighting from Flaxbournes Rd is another 
southerly record. 


Some birds that were present in large numbers a few 
months ago have moved on. A lone Banded Stilt was seen 
at Hospital Swamp, but many thousands were in this area 
before Christmas. The tens of thousands of ducks here 
over spring have moved off. (Did they know duck season 
was coming?) 

One of the best parts of the new season is the chance to 
sight robins near Geelong. There have been many reports 
of these lovely birds this month. Flocks of Yellow-faced and 
White-naped Honeyeaters have been seen moving about 
the region. Many lorikeets and a few Swift Parrots have 
arrived to plunder the nectar from flowering Yellow Gums. 
With so many birds to go and observe, it is no wonder bird 
watchers are always busy. 

The following observations are a selection of those 
submitted. All observations will be published in Geelong 
Bird Report. 

Observers: 

AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BLi, Bruce 
Lindsay; DHe, Dean Hewish; GG, Geoff Gayner; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; I Me, Ian 
McConchie; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PW, Phil Watson; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 
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Species 

Number 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Rock Dove 

552 

05/04/2012 

Point Henry. There were none in 2003 and only 1 in 2005! 

RGa 

Australasian Darter 

2 

19/04/2012 

Balyang Sanctuary. Pair nesting on Barwon River, south bank. 

JDg 

Little Pied Cormorant 

139 

05/04/2012 

Point Henry. Larger than autumn average of 40. 

RGa 

Cattle Egret 

1 

16/04/2012 

Bellbrae 

JDg 

Eastern Osprey 

1 

15/04/2012 

Breamlea. Adult bird photographed flying along the beach. 

IMc 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

05/04/2012 

Wallington. White morph. 

JDg 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

2 

23/03/2012 

Freshwater Creek, Ghazeepore Rd. 

AW 


2 

05/04/2012 

Brisbane Ranges NP, Little River gorge. 

BLi 


1 

07/04/2012 

Serendip 

GMc 


2 

22/04/2012 

Bellbrae, Flaxbournes Rd. Soaring low over road. 

AW, PW 

Little Eagle 

2 

07/04/2012 

Serendip. 

GMc 


1 

12/04/2012 

Freshwater Creek, Hendy Main Rd 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Nankeen Kestrel 

1 

05/04/2021 

You Yangs, over Forest Rd just south of the reserve. 

TFI, GMc, GG 

Australian Hobby 

1 

12/04/2012 

Connewarre, Bluestone School Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Black Falcon 

1 

07/04/2012 

Serendip 

GMc 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

16/03/2012 

Torquay, Taylors Park. Also 3 on 14/4. 

AW 


1 

19/04/2012 

Hospital Swamp. Harassed by Tree Martins and Welcome Swallows. 

TFI, GMc 

Banded Stilt 

1 

19/04/2012 

Hospital Swamp. Lone immature bird in flock of 60 Black-winged Stilt. 

TFI, GMc 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

5 

05/04/2012 

Point Henry. Including a pair with a noisy, begging juvenile. 

RGa 

Banded Lapwing 

8+ 

12/04/2012 

Connewarre, Bluestone School Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

50+ 

15/04/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Many birds in breeding plumage. No birds noted in 
breeding plumage in small flock on 23/4—assumed to have migrated. 

BL 

Red Knot 

40+ 

15/04/2012 

Barwon Estuary. Feeding with godwits on mudflats, roosting on spit. 

BL 

Painted Button-quail 

2 

12/04/2012 

Paraparap, Cnr Flaxbourne and Nortons Rds. Sitting on road. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Pomarine Jaeger 

1 

12/04/2012 

Pt Addis, 600 m offshore. Appeared solidly built. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

75 

05/04/2012 

Drysdale. Large flock flying south over Drysdale Tip at 11.00 a.m. 

BL 


30 

11/04/2012 

Newtown. Flying south to north at 10.30 a.m. 

RGa 


16+ 

12/04/2012 

Mt Duneed, Fishers Rd. Perched in eucalypt. 

GMc, TFI, BL 


35 

25/03/2012 

Freshwater Creek, Dickens Rd. Some seen daily from 29/3 to 12/4. 

HS 

Little Corella 

2 

12/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Cuthbertson Dr. Flying overhead. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

2 

31/03/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. Becoming more common in this area. 

MHe 

Australian King-Parrot 

present 

15/04/2012 

Wensleydale 

JN 

Blue-winged Parrot 

2 

01/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Sewage ponds. 

AW 


2 

12/04/2012 

Connewarre, Blackgate Rd. Perched on fence. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Eastern Koel 

1 

19/04/2012 

Grovedale, Waurn Ponds Ck. Between Rossack Rd and Pioneer Rd. 

Per PC 

Satin Bowerbird 

2 

15/04/2012 

Wensleydale. At feeder. 

JN 

Rufous Bristlebird 

1 

12/04/2012 

Pt Addis. At carpark. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Striated Fieldwren 

3 

12/04/2012 

Breamlea. Wetlands near Bancoora 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Speckled Warbler 

1 

05/04/2012 

You Yangs. 1 calling from the Stockyards. 

TFI, GMc, GG 

Weebill 

2 

26/03/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. 26/3 to 18/4. Autumn-winter visitor to the town since 2011. 
Scattered groups of 1-2 in eucalypts. 

MHe 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

11 

31/03/2012 

Bacchus Marsh, Grey Street. Flock in garden 

MHe 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

6+ 

31/03/2012 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

GMc 


c12 

12/04/2012 

Connewarre, Bluestone School Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 


2 

05/04/2021 

You Yangs, on east side. 

TFI, GMc, GG 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

5 

07/04/2012 

Serendip. Feeding on berries of a spreading succulent. 

GMc 

Little Wattlebird 

1 

12/04/2012 

Breamlea. In banksia. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

White-fronted Chat 

75 

05/04/2012 

Point Henry. High number (autumn average 15). 

RGa 

Crescent Honeyeater 

4 

12/04/2012 

Anglesea, Gum Flats. Several drinking from water-hole. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

2+ 

12/04/2012 

Anglesea, Gum Flats. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

White-naped Honeyeater 

c5 

12/04/2012 

Connewarre, Bluestone School Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Varied Sittella 

6 

05/04/2021 

You Yangs, A flock on northern section of Great Circle Drive. 

TFI, GMc, GG 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

06/04/2012 

Ocean Grove. First noted c500 m off-shore. Possible Bass Strait migrant. 

BL 

Golden Whistler 

1 

11/04/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. 11/4 to 19/4 present in garden. Immature male. Autumn- 
winter visitor to area. 

MHe 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

1 

31/03/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. 31/3 to 18/4. Autumn-winter visitor to the town 

MHe 

Dusky Woodswallow 

4 

31/03/2012 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

GMc 


4 

07/04/2012 

Serendip. 

GMc 


15 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property 

RGa 

Grey Butcherbird 

1 

12/04/2012 

Anglesea, Gum Flats. Unusual this far south. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Grey Currawong 

1 

12/04/2012 

Anglesea, Bald Hills Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

24/03/2012 

Kennett River. Flying amongst blackberries near Ocean Rd. 

AW, PW 

Restless Flycatcher 

2 

31/03/2012 

Ripley Reserve, Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Rd at little River crossing. Also on 
14/4/12. 

MHe, DHe 

Jacky Winter 

1 

02/03/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Feeding from fence posts. 

AW 

Scarlet Robin 

1 

01/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Sewage ponds. Male. 

AW, PW 


1 

07/04/2012 

Serendip 

GMc 


P 

12/04/2012 

Anglesea, Bald Hills Rd. 

GMc, TFI, BL 


2 

15/04/2012 

Wensleydale. A pair. 

JN 


1 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. Female 

RGa 


1 

20/04/2012 

Hospital Swamp, Hospital Swamp Rd. Male perching on fence. Rarely seen 
on Bellarine in past decade. 

BL 

Flame Robin 

5 

03/04/2012 

Barwon Heads, Bluff Rd. 2 males and 3 brown birds feeding on small 
clearing near dunes. Early season record. 

BL 


1 

12/04/2012 

Breamlea, Point Impossible Rd. A male. 

GMc, TFI, BL 


many 

18/04/2012 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, North Track. 

GMc 


2 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. Brown birds. 

RGa 

Rose Robin 

1 

12/04/2012 

Bellbrae. At the birdbath. Also seen 13-17/4, 20/4 bathing. 

AW 


1 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. Female. 

RGa 

Pink Robin 

1 

16/04/2012 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Brown bird near main dam. 

BL 

Tree Martin 

cl 50 

19/04/2012 

Hospital Swamp. Roosting in reeds with about 200 Welcome Swallows 

TFI, GMc 


60 

05/04/2021 

You Yangs. Perched in a tall dead tree next to the Admin, building. 

TFI, GMc, GG 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

04/03/2012 

Kennett River. 

AW, PW 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 24 May 2012 
Lara Lakes 

Leader: Lorraine Phelan 

In April the Mid-week Bird Group visited Serendip at Lara. In 
May we will complement this by exploring the Lara Lakes and it 
ties in nicely with the main club excursion to the Lower Hovells 
Creek area (see notice at right). 

The area surrounding Lara Lakes is less vegetated than the 
lakes at Serendip so we will not see the same diversity of 
birdlife but, nevertheless, it is a very interesting place to visit. 
For instance, Cape Barren Geese are residents. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. in the carpark of the swimming pool on the 
corner of Forest Road South and Bank Street, Lara. We will 
leave the cars there and walk around the lakes. If time permits 
we will also explore a small section of Hovells Creek north of 
Station Lake Road, Lara. 

Finish: About 12.30 p.m. 

Bring: Binoculars, morning tea, sunscreen, hat and waterproof 
jackets. 

Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 or 0419 593165 


Eco book group 

Tuesday 29 May 2012 

Geraldine Brooks, 

Boyer Lecture 1, 6 Our only home’ 

A transcript, audio file or podcast of the first of four lectures in 
the 2011 series The Idea of Home’ is available on the internet. 

http://www.abc.net.au/radionational/programs/boyerlectures/ 
lecture- 1-our-only-home/3680652 

Read or listen to the first lecture, read the comments, and join 
us in an informal discussion. 

Meet at Lorraine’s home at 8.00 p.m. 

Contact Lorraine 5243 0636 or 0419 593165 


GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 20 May 2012 
Lower Hovells Creek/Limeburners Bay 
Leader: Geoff Gaynor 

This excursion explores the flora, fauna and landscape values 
of the Lower Hovells Creek as it changes from a freshwater 
creek with intermittent flows into a saline estuary that is part of 
Corio Bay. Geoff Gayner has an extensive knowledge of the 
natural history of this area. 

Meet at 10.00 a.m where Rennies Rd crosses Hovells Creek. 
Easiest access from Geelong is turn right from Princes 
Highway into School Rd (towards Geelong Grammar). Turn left 
into Shell Pde, then left at roundabout into Rennie St and follow 
it under the Ring Road towards Lara. Park on the Geelong side 
of the Hovells Creek crossing. 

We will explore this freshwater area of the creek and follow it 
under the Freeway before returning to cars. 

The second stop involves taking Rennies Rd back towards 
Geelong and then taking Cummins Rd to access Hovells Ck 
where it becomes saline and mangroves become dominant. 
Lunch at this site around 12.30 p.m. 

The final stop is at Limeburners Lagoon estuary at the end of 
Foreshore Rd. 

Bring: Lunch, drink, morning tea, afternoon tea/ snacks. Wet 
weather gear, hat, strong shoes or boots, binoculars, 
sunscreen. Reference books are handy. 

Contact: Barry 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


Advance notice 
Wider Geelong Flora Group 
Tuesday 12 June 1012 


Mailing roster 

May: Polly Cutcliffe 
June: Joan & Tibor Korn 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2011 

-2012 

President 

Vice-President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

Vacant 

035 277 

bruceli ndsay@aapt. net. au 

Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah. evans@deaki npri m e. com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Minute Secretary 

Committee Member 

Grace Lewis 0438 

046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 

IT II 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

II II 

Barry Ling ham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

IT II 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


II II 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Belmont Escarpment Group 

' Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

52225887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


MAY 2012 

JUNE 2012 

1 

General Meeting: Point Lonsdale Golf Club submission— 

5 

General Meeting: Seals—Maddie Glynn 


Bruce Lindsay & Barry Lingham 

12 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

8 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

17 

Excursion: The Great Robin Hunt 

17 

Bird Group: Meeting 

21 

Bird Group: Meeting: 

17-20 Mammal survey: Stonyford 

23 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

19-20 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 



20 

Excursion: Hovells Creek/Limeburners Bay 

Leader: Geoff Gaynor & Barry Lingham 



24 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lara Lakes 

Leader: Lorraine Phelan 



26 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
Claire & Dennis Greenwell 



29 

Eco Book Group 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 28 May 2012 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg andslides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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